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Organization is an effective way of combining the efforts of many 
for the achievement of a common end. From planless, haphazard 
co-operation — settlers fighting a prairie fire or lynchers storming a 
jail — organization is approached by a number of steps. One is 
the submitting of like efforts to direction, as when planters fortify 
a levee against a flood or citizens come together as a sheriff's posse. 
Another is the combining, under direction, of unlike efforts, as in 
a barn-raising, a rabbit-drive, or road-building. When, as in 
railway operation, a military enveloping movement, or a fleet 
maneuver, the several diverse efforts must be very precisely timed 
and adjusted to one another, direction will be very minute and 
authoritative. If the work is difficult, an authority will be needed 
to assign tasks according to individual aptitude or skill, and, if 
the organization is permanent, to provide that individuals are 
especially trained for the performance of their special functions. 
In large organizations there appear subheads, deputies, and super- 
visors, so that a hierarchy of authority grows up, uniting the 
apex of the pyramid with the base. Finally, organizations may, 
with or without modification, be combined into larger organizations, 
and these, in turn, enter into still more comprehensive schemes. 
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The chief determinant of the character of organization is the 
nature of the task. If it is something to be done, say erect a building 
or move trains, an organization is called for, the parts of which 
work smoothly together like the wheels and levers of a machine. 
But if the purpose sought is the beneficial influence which members 
may exert upon one another, organization is merely a means of 
promoting association and fellowship. 

Again, is the effect aimed at physical or psychic ? In an organi- 
zation dealing with brute matter, like a plantation or a factory, the 
spirit of the workers is by no means as important as in the case of 
a newspaper staff, an associated charities, a propagandist society, or 
the soliciting force of a life-insurance company — all of them working 
in the realm of mind. Sullen men who hate their work may still cut 
sugar cane or tend machines, but no one who feels himself to be a 
slave, a drudge, or a cogwheel can teach, persuade, or inspire. All 
organizations, therefore, which work on people rather than on things 
have to pay heed to the morale of their force. Obliged to rely on 
hope rather than dread to call forth the best powers of their workers, 
they must appease the demands of the latter to the point of con- 
tentment and supply motives which arouse the higher faculties 
to their tasks. Pure folly, therefore, is the notion of some "prac- 
tical" men that the head of a college or a school system should be 
a glorified mill boss. 

When life and death are at stake, responsibility must be defi- 
nite, and strict obedience will be exacted even from an intelligent 
personnel. Thus, after trained nurses came into hospitals, a great 
quarrel broke out between nurses and doctors over the question 
whether the nurse should be entirely subordinate to the physician 
or enjoy some discretion. The issue was settled by the complete 
subordination of the nurse. In the management of railroads and 
of ships the links in the chain of authority are very definite ; the sub- 
ordinate must in every case show an order received as his warrant 
for doing whatever he has done. 

Still greater is the subordination required in dealing with tasks 
which are subject to crisis. When tremendous consequences for 
weal or woe hinge on what is done in a few hours, or even a few 
minutes, mistake and failure must be eliminated at all costs. A 
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fighting force, then — whether it is to cope with foes, mobs, fires, surf, 
floods, or epidemics — tends toward a military organization. Not 
only is literal and prompt obedience enforced by severe penalties, 
but, in order that the right thing may be done in the emergency, it 
must be ingrained as habit. Hence, all organizations which are 
subject to crisis make much of drill. 

Military organization, just because it reached a high develop- 
ment as early as the middle of the eighteenth century, has un- 
fortunately served as pattern for later types of organization which 
are not subject to the strain of crisis. Hence, in government 
bureaus and in business administration has prevailed the false 
idea that the usefulness of the subordinate to his superior consists 
in executing orders and furnishing reports. It is irrational, how- 
ever, to repress the natural doubts, queries, or remonstrances of 
the intelligent and loyal subordinate in a non-fighting organization. 
In an industrial concern, a school system, or a government bureau 
there ought to be an interchange of thought between those who 
have to determine policies and those who may be called upon to 
carry them out. The higher may well consult with the lower, 
while retaining the power to decide. Question or criticism or 
demur from the intelligent under-man, with reference to orders or 
policies that seem unworkable, ought not to be treated as if it were 
the murmur of a soldier under fire against the commands of his 
officer. 

In sharpest contrast to the discipline imposed by crisis stands 
monastic discipline, which is imposed not by the needs of a com- 
mon task but by the difficulty of realizing the religious life. Under 
the Rule of St. Benedict, the disobedient and unruly monk should 
secretly be warned by the deacon once, and again. If this warning 
prove fruitless, he should be shut off from the common table or 
from common prayer. In the case of a serious misdeed the monk is 
also forbidden intercourse with the other monks; but, in order 
that no offender should be driven into obstinacy, the elder monks, 
with the permission of the abbot, should sometimes approach him 
to comfort him and try to move him to repentance. A monk 
hardened in wickedness should suffer bodily punishment; if this 
is unavailing, the abbot with all the monastery should pray for 
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his recovery. If he remains obstinate, he should be turned out 
of the monastery. If a monk who has been turned out sees his 
fault and prays penitently to be taken in again, his wish should be 
granted to him, even to three times; but the fallen monk should 
prove his humility by taking the lowest place. 

No working organization could afford to be so patient with a 
recalcitrant. 

Again, does or does not the task in hand put a great strain on 
ordinary human nature ? The more it does so the stricter will be 
the discipline, the harsher the penalties for disobedience. This is 
the culminating reason why military discipline is more methodical 
than any other, why rigid training is so insisted on for a man of so 
little skill as the common soldier. To build a habit that shall hold 
him steady before the cannon's mouth and cold steel — this is the 
reason for the endless drill, the rhythmic regularity, the automatic 
obedience exacted by the makers of armies. "A perfect army," 
says a military writer, "would be one in which each part would 
respond to the will of the commander as quickly and certainly as 
the muscles of the body respond to the impulses of the brain." 

The monk like the soldier is under a strain, but the end sought 
is utterly different. Military organization has in view physical 
action, while monastic organization is for the sake of the spiritual 
life. Hence, the rules of the former are clear-cut, to be carried out 
without hesitation; while the rules of the latter, though in their 
effects on personality far more gripping than military rules, are 
undefined in outline, fluid, subtle, complicated by particular 
circumstances, as one would expect when it is the soul that is to be 
controlled and not simply the body. 

Finally, a distinction is to be made between a working group the 
members of which from long practice have gained a smooth team 
play and one in which each man may readily be replaced. When, 
as in a football team or an orchestra, the members of an organiza- 
tion have become mutually adapted to one another, the dismissal 
of one hurts the whole, so that discipline will be milder than in an 
organization of interchangeable parts. 

Another determinant of organization is the character of the organ- 
ized. Here is the cause of much roughness, which often pretends 
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to be justified by the nature of the task. The peon, the green 
immigrant, the navvy, the needy working-girl, the child operative, 
are driven or underpaid because they are helpless. They are fined 
heavily for slight faults, not because teamwork demands it, but 
just because they are weak. Even an employer who treats his 
skilled help with consideration will, perhaps, give the ignorant 
and easily replaceable alien the last turn of the screw. 

On the other hand, those who enjoy options, the accountant, 
the experienced salesman, the engineering expert, must needs be 
driven with a loose rein. In a dramatic troupe, or a symphony 
orchestra, the need of harmony of effort is much greater than in a 
factory, yet the discipline is never harsh, because actors and musi- 
cians are in a stronger moral and economic position than mill hands. 

Men who appreciate the indispensableness of plan and order 
in great undertakings will, without in the least lowering their 
self-respect, render due obedience to their superiors. The more 
intelligent, therefore, the rank and file of an organization the less 
is the need of prestige and severity in order to uphold the authority 
of the superior. Before hinds it may be necessary to set the officer 
apart by gold lace, feathers, charger, and sternness of demeanor, 
in order that he may be looked upon as a higher being; but intel- 
ligent enlisted men may regard their officer as above them in a 
military sense without feeling that he is above them in everything. 
An army can never be a mass meeting or a debating society, but 
democrats may be organized into a well-disciplined fighting force 
without losing their sense of civic equality. Likewise the head of a 
school system, a hospital, or a bureau, while he must command 
the confidence of his teachers, nurses, and agents, is not obliged 
to inspire them with fear or awe in order to get his plans carried out. 

Unpaid workers cannot be disciplined by the crude methods 
of reprimand, fine, lay-off, demotion, or dismissal, but must be 
reached through esprit de corps or conscience. Unless it inflicts 
death, a secret revolutionary organization cannot punish without 
risking betrayal. A heavy hand on boy scouts, party workers, 
Red Cross volunteers, or friendly visitors will in the end disrupt 
the organization. The member of a relief party or an exploring 
expedition is controlled chiefly through pressure by his fellows. 
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In the religious order, the priesthood, the ministry, or the foreign 
mission, the fulcrum for authority is the solemn vow by which one 
has freely surrendered one's self to God and the acceptance of this 
vow by order, church, or mission board. The means of discipline — 
entreaty, rebuke, isolation, prayer, warning, and suspension — are 
not punishments so much as appeals to conscience. The contrast 
between exacted and volunteer service is so broad that the execu- 
tive who has conducted with success military or industrial organiza- 
tion may fail ignominiously when directing a body of scholars, 
missionaries, or social workers. 

A third determinant of organization is the spacing between the 
organized. Men fall more readily into the grades imposed by the 
technique of associated effort if they are already spaced. Thus the 
relation of superior to subordinate chafes little if the former is 
older. The instructor cheerfully bows to the head professor's 
twenty years' advantage in experience. Boy scouts find it easy 
to obey their adult leader. The snowy crown of abbot or bishop 
lends a fatherly character to his authority. The young fellows 
in the ranks are literally "boys" to the grizzled colonel and they 
feel that "the old man knows." The cub reporters will run their 
heads off to execute the orders of the old war horse at the managing 
editor's desk. Sex reinforces age in making it easy for the male 
school superintendent to direct the work of young women teachers 
and for the male doctor to hold in obedience young women nurses. 

Special knowledge and training set apart their possessor. The 
men on the team recognize the fitness of their taking orders from 
the star player who coaches them. Artisans accept as master the 
architect with his wealth of technical knowledge. To their 
lieutenant enlisted men attribute all manner of inscrutable wisdom 
acquired at West Point or Annapolis. Singers feel a wide gulf 
between themselves and the chorus director who from a thousand 
voices can create a single mighty instrument. Knowledge of the 
mysteries of navigation helps put a distance between forecastle 
and cabin. 

Finally, it makes a difference whether the controlling purpose 
in an organization is the doing of a worth-while work or the maxi- 
mizing of profits. As a rule, capable workers become interested in 
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some concrete aspect of what they are doing. For example, a rail- 
road force will be keen for mastering snowdrifts and floods, for 
making schedule time, breaking records, beating a rival road, or 
perfecting the service. They strain continually to reach a standard 
of excellence in their minds, and normally, as their efforts succeed, 
their standard rises. 

Now, this disinterested eagerness is best developed when the 
president of the railroad is a railroad man, when the newspaper 
owner is a newspaper man, when the schools are under an educator, 
and when the philanthropy is in charge of a social worker. But 
it dies when capital comes out in plain view, takes the reins, and 
drives for profits without heed to excellence. Zeal is chilled in 
artisans required to make sham things instead of real, in reporters 
when their news stories are killed in the interest of advertisers, 
in railroad men when avaricious banker management denies their 
plea for safety devices, in teachers when their chief is an agent of 
property-owners working to keep taxes down, and in professors 
when their head is not a scholar but a money-raiser, or a conserva- 
tive deputized to "sit on the lid." 

In factory, mine, or department store, the quality of the work 
may suffer little from the control of the private capitalist. But 
in the production of such services as protection, education, com- 
munication, transportation, and publicity, the ascendancy of the 
commercial motive deadens the spirit of real efficiency. One object 
of the extension of government activity in these fields is the sub- 
stituting of public service for private profit as the motivating force 
behind the organization. 

THE BENEFITS OF ORGANIZATION 

The benefits of organization are unmistakable. Among them 
are: 

1. The accomplishment of ends which are quite unattainable 
by means of unorganized efforts becomes possible. The soldiers 
of an army broken up into bands may still wage a feeble guerilla 
warfare, but in weather forecasting, canal digging, railroad opera- 
tion, or the postal service unorganized effort is completely impotent 
to furnish the desired result. 
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2. A common interest cared for intermittently by all — such as 
fire-fighting, thief-catching, levee-mending, or road-making — may 
be turned over to the continuous efforts of a few who have gained 
skill from experience or fitted themselves by a preliminary training. 

3. The division of a work into its natural parts and the assign- 
ment of these to different individuals permit the utmost advantage 
to be taken of special aptitude, knowledge, or training. Conversely, 
men with particular weak points may keep to lines of work in which 
they are not handicapped by them. 

4. Narrowing the field of attention is favorable to the attain- 
ment of a higher degree of expertness. Thus we see a deliberative 
body resolve itself into committees, each to study and report upon 
a particular class of questions. Not public bodies alone, but civic, 
commercial, and scientific bodies as well, organize themselves on 
the committee plan. 

5. Many distinct efforts are fitted into a single comprehensive, 
intelligent plan. We see this not only in industry and war but also 
in a clearing-house, an educational system, a party effort, an agita- 
tion, a propaganda, a commercial campaign, weather observation, 
and scientific research, in so far as they are well organized. Ordi- 
narily those who plan a work direct its execution, but there is a 
tendency to form a thinking and planning branch of the administra- 
tive body, which advises but does not execute. This is the "general 
staff," a device used first in the army, but suitable for other kinds 
of organization. 

One reason why many matters which might be looked after 
locally — such as public security, poor relief, the care of defectives, 
public education, the administration of highways and forests — 
have so often devolved upon the state is that the state has the 
better chance of finding able and expert men to provide the plan 
and determine the policies under which the work shall be con- 
ducted. 

6. Co-ordination into a larger whole ends that needless duplica- 
tion of effort which often shows itself among agencies which are 
striving for the same end, such as charities, missionary undertakings, 
educational institutions, propagandist groups, and reform move- 
ments. 
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7. Elimination of the wastes of competition is possible. This 
is seen particularly in the economic field. Combination among 
producers in the same line ought to cut down their outlay for ad- 
vertising, salesmen, selling agencies, and cross-freights. 

8. Serving as a useful part in a great beneficent, permanent 
organization supplies some men with a large superpersonal end 
which appeals to their imagination and sustains them in their life 
work. 

9. Not all men are fit for solitary work. Many a man finds 
in working on a team an inspiration and a stimulus he can find 
nowhere else. The fellowship of his mates, the leadership of his 
superior, the spur of rivalry, and the hope of promotion provide 
powerful incentives which he would miss as an isolated worker. 

THE WASTES OF ORGANIZATION 

But the gains through organization are subject to deduction 
on account of the wastes to which it gives rise: 

1. In a team or gang, the man who directs is also a doer, but, 
as the group becomes larger, there comes a time when he drops 
his tools, and from that moment begins the burden of "overhead 
expense." In large enterprises the cost of the timekeepers, 
checkers, inspectors, storekeepers, overseers, bosses, foremen, 
superintendents, and managers becomes a serious offset to the 
saving effected by intelligently concerted effort. 

2. In an organization that has not outgrown the powers of one 
man, the manager's eye checks waste of time and material, and his 
memory holds the records by which the competent worker is 
promoted or the poor worker dismissed. But in the big concern 
there must be installed an elaborate system of record, check, and 
audit which constitutes another deduction from the operative 
force.- In extended organization the subordinate with his heart 
in his task chafes under the necessity of making entries, filling out 
forms, filing memoranda, and writing reports which do not in the 
least advance the work he has in hand. 

3. Not without loss is energy transmitted through a series of 
shafts, belts, or cogwheels; nor is it possible for the intelligent 
purposes of the heads of elaborate organizations to be carried out 
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without waste through friction between the parts. The center 
forms no true picture of the situation confronting the extremities. 
Orders are misunderstood or lose in force as they descend in the 
chain of authority. As Burke said of the effect of the Atlantic 
on the government of the colonists of Great Britain, " Seas roll and 
months pass between the order and the execution, and the want of a 
speedy explanation of a single point is enough to defeat the whole 

system In large bodies the circulation of power must be 

less vigorous at the extremities." Improvement in communication 
has removed much of this difficulty in government, yet all large 
organization is liable to such waste. 

4. A tendency to formalism and red tape is to be noted. A 
French commission on the naval budget found on shipboard 
"together with thirty-three volumes of regulations intended to 
determine the details of administrative life on board, a list of 230 
different types of registers, ledgers, memoranda, weekly and 
monthly reports, certificates, receipt forms, journals, fly-leaves, 
etc." In the ministry it found that "hundreds of employes are 
occupied exclusively at calculating, transcribing, copying into 
innumerable registers, reproducing on countless fly-leaves, dividing, 
totalizing, or despatching to the minister figures -that have no 
reality, that correspond to nothing in the region of facts, which 
would probably be nearer the truth if they were one and all in- 
vented." 1 Although such waste is avoidable, it is a disease to 
which only organizations are subject. 

5. There is, finally, the relative inflexibility of all machinery 
composed of numerous correlated parts. No complex organization 
is prompt to adapt itself to rapidly changing conditions. Indi- 
viduals who by themselves might quickly change their activities 
or their methods find themselves locked, as it were, in an iron 
system. 

THE ABUSES OF ORGANIZATION 

Organization is furthermore liable to be abused in various ways: 

1. Executives may misapply for personal ends the power which 

has been given them for the good of the work. Nepotism may 

1 Le Bon, The Psychology of Socialism, p. 177. 
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govern appointments and promotions. A post-office department 
may be made a political machine. High military commands may 
be used to win publicity and prestige. The railroad president 
may manage his road to promote his secret stock speculations. 
The head of a central organization may encroach on the local 
chapters under pretext of efficiency, but really from craving for 
power. Superior may misuse his authority over subordinate to 
gratify his lust of domination, to exact a tribute of flattery, to 
indulge a personal spite, to keep down a possible rival, or to cover 
up his own shortcomings. 

2. When an executive attempts to keep everything under his 
hatband, he comes to lean too much upon his immediate helpers. 
The result is that his chief clerk handles communications to 
department heads who are his official superiors, and matters of 
moment may hinge on the decision of a mere office subordinate. 
This tendency of executives to assume responsibility for more mat- 
ters than one man can cope with amounts, in fact, to an evasion of 
responsibility. The local mine manager justifies himself by show- 
ing that during the labor war he was continually reporting to his 
distant chief, while this overburdened chief pleads ignorance of 
the lawless policies pursued by his subordinate. Between the two 
stools real responsibility comes to the ground. 

3. It is pleasanter to be near the apex of the pyramid than the 
base. There is, therefore, a constant tendency for organizations 
to become top-heavy — too many officers for the privates, too many 
planners and supervisors and too few doers, too many dawdlers 
about headquarters or the main office and too few at the front, on 
the road, on the firing-line, at the railhead, behind the crowbar, 
or before the mast. 1 

4. Men in different departments of a large organization may 
become too specialized to take one another's viewpoint or to work 

1 "In my university the corps of instructors is five times as large as the adminis- 
trative force; but in a Chinese school of modern languages with twenty-seven 
teachers, I found ten administrators, to say nothing of the servants. Half of them 
twiddle their thumbs and draw their pay. In a higher commercial school with twenty 
teachers there are ten officers, of whom three are mere sinecurists. In a law school 
with 800 students there are twenty-five non-teaching officials, most of them sine- 
curists." — E. A. Ross, The Changing Chinese, p. 324. 
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smoothly together. The soldier in the field, the salesman on the 
road, the engineer on the line, all have their troubles with the man 
in the office. The staff officer becomes eccentric and overbearing, 
while the line officer is too busy getting things done to think out 
the principles underlying his work or to originate better methods. 

Overspecialization may be prevented by rotating men through 
related functions. Temporary details from the line are substituted 
for permanent appointments on the staff. Men in the forestry 
service spend half the year in the bureau and half in the forests. 
The hampering of good men by the mistaken vigilance of clerks 
in an accounting bureau thousands of miles away is obviated by 
sending out traveling auditors to examine accounts. Friction 
between engineer officers and regular officers of the navy is removed 
by amalgamating the two corps. Railroads adopt the "unit 
system," by which the various specialists — master mechanic, 
train-dispatcher, trainmaster, division engineer, and others — serve 
as assistant superintendents. General managers combat over- 
specialization by getting the heads of departments to lunch 
together frequently and "talk things over," or, better yet, group 
them into committees to examine and report on particular problems. 

5. The organization becomes an end in itself rather than a 
means. For instance, the Archduke Constantine of Russia once 
voiced the naive sentiment, " I do not like war ; it spoils the soldiers, 
dirties their uniforms, and destroys discipline." Army officers 
oppose a cutting down of the military establishment when the 
nation comes into a safer position. Partisans continue to work 
for the success of their party long after it has bartered away its 
principles and forgotten its ideals. The educational system 
cannot be induced to consider the child and ask itself what real 
good it is doing him. Pious clergymen will labor to advance the 
ends of their church after it has become a soulless ecclesiastical 
machine, the foe of true spirituality. Railroad officials who have 
risen from the ranks develop a loyalty to the company which leads 
them to commit for it crimes they would not commit for them- 
selves. In general, it is outside, not inside, forces which keep an 
organization in proper relation to its work and to other interests 
of society. 
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THE SACRIFICES ORGANIZATION REQUIRES 

Human nature shaped by a primitive life in the woods does not 
easily meet the conditions of technical efficiency. Night duty, 
monotonous toil, and sedentary work are to most of us made 
tolerable only by habit. Still greater is the strain of being a cog 
in some intricate machine. Unquestioning obedience, for instance 
— how revolting it is at first to any intelligent person! Team 
harness may be cruelly galling to such as are not quick at personal 
adjustment. Punctuality, schedule, method, regularity of stroke, 
standardized performance — these surely go against the native grain. 
Machinery should be built of metal, not of living, plastic beings. 
It is significant that the orator rarely and the poet never has struck 
fire on contemplating human organization. 

Hence, there ought always to be reserved a large place for those 
who in organization feel like squirrels in cages, those to whom 
freedom and spontaneity are the breath of life. Society should 
leave a broad footing for the solitary worker who labors when and 
where and as he pleases. Under excess of routine we tend to 
become wooden and unresponsive, so that the artist type, that 
depends on mood and whim, that waits for the moment of inspira- 
tion, will be needed to revive and freshen us as the system of 
group labor extends. 

INTERNAL PROBLEMS 

Organization in general has been so little considered philo- 
sophically that it abounds in unsettled problems. Only a few of 
them can be stated here: 

1. As regards the selection and placement of men, it is not 
always best that the man in charge of a work should pick his 
helpers unaided. The master of a technique may be a poor judge 
of men. Not only is it costly to "try out" the unfit man, but 
often the man who has failed in one post would succeed in some 
other place in the organization. The difficulty of getting the 
round peg into the round hole and the square peg into the square 
hole is so great that some organizations, in adding to their personnel, 
call in the experimental psychologist or the character expert. 
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2. A vacancy to be filled raises the question: "New blood 
or promotion?" The shortsighted executive imports a seasoned 
outsider "who can do the work." This policy deadens the force 
and in the long run deters the capable from joining. To the more 
enterprising in an organization the prospect of rising is the only 
thing in it which lends interest to the future. Otherwise the years 
stretch away in full view to retirement, pension, and death. A 
cut-and-dried future is revolting to the high-spirited, although it 
may attract the plodder. Chance of advancement introduces 
that element of adventure, of surprise, which induces the ambitious 
young man to enter army, navy, public service, or corporate service, 
instead of carving out a career for himself. 

In a well-built organization there will be no "blind-alley" or 
"dead-end" jobs, leading to nothing. Normal promotion routes — 
with short cuts for the very exceptional man and cross-paths for 
one who changes his goal — should be worked out for every position, 
and posted charts showing such routes should vizualize to each 
worker his path of possible advancement. The prick of the spur 
will be sharpest when selection for advancement is made on merit 
as revealed in carefully kept records of each man's performance. 
In order to dispense with the need of calling in the outsider — except 
to start a new line of work — each man should train his best sub- 
ordinate into an understudy for himself, and his own promotion 
should hinge in part on his producing a man competent to fill his 
shoes. 

3. The isolated worker has the natural incentive to growth, 
but in a fixed system the supplying of incentive has to be care- 
fully considered. The appeal to fear is the first resource of the 
dull, unimaginative manager. Hence, in keying up performance, 
much more has been made of punishment than of attraction. Yet 
the low productiveness of all slave labor in comparison with free 
labor ought to have made it clear that the normal man can be led 
at a faster pace than he can be driven. 

Graduated reward lures one to do his utmost. Pay, in addi- 
tion to a fixed element, should include an element varying with 
one's efficiency — premium, bonus, a commission on one's sales, 
or on the profits of one's sales — or with one's length of service. 
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Insurance, permanency of employment, and retiring allowance 
after a term of service leave good men free to do their best work. 

Since honor is coveted as well as money, honor should be as 
carefully graduated and as punctually paid. A non-discriminating 
treatment of those on different rungs of the organization ladder 
flings away a precious means of stimulation. In order to whet 
the eagerness to earn advancement, something, however slight, 
should be used to distinguish men of each grade from those below. 
It may be a uniform, a stripe, a band of gold braid, a cap, or a 
button. It may be the right of precedence, of dining at a reserved 
table, entering by a special door, sitting on a higher seat, or having 
one's desk behind a railing or on a raised floor. It may be the 
privilege of sitting in the presence of the top man, of being addressed 
as "Mr." or "Sir," of receiving a certain salute, or of donning a 
certain robe. Whatever be the mark of honor, it should be patent 
without being conspicuous, its value should be symbolic rather 
than intrinsic, it should be certain to him who is entitled to it, and 
it should be consistently withheld from all others. 

Pitting a man against his record or pitting gang against gang, 
shop against shop, branch office against branch office, school against 
school, battleship against battleship, rouses the spirit of emulation. 
The party organizer gets his workers vying to see whose ward will 
roll up the biggest majority for the party ticket. The gun squads 
of different battleships engage in the hottest rivalry for honors 
in marksmanship. The trusts have shrewdly stimulated produc- 
tion by playing plant against plant and mill against mill. In 
money-raising campaigns extraordinary zeal can be developed by 
fostering rivalry among soliciting "teams." In some armies cer- 
tain regiments retain a historic individuality and for centuries 
accumulate trophies and honors. 

4. In contrast to the fostering of loyalty and esprit de corps 
the earliest authorities made little use of " imponderables." "Hear, 
tremble, and obey" was supposed to provide every incentive. But 
as we learn more about human nature more heed is given to the 
spirit of the rank and file. 

It is something if the body to which one belongs is believed to 
render a valuable service to society. It is better yet if this value 
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is openly recognized so that one feels himself a member of a popular 
and honorable organization. When the soldier's uniform com- 
mands respect, when a university is old and famous, esprit de corps 
comes of itself. Even street sweepers develop it after the public 
has been taught to appreciate the work of the street-cleaning 
department. 

If the chiefs keep all the glory that comes from the achievement 
of their organization, the underlings have the deadening sense of 
being mere instruments. So, if he is wise, the commander passes 
the credit down to the common soldier, the administrator ascribes 
his success to his zealous subordinates, and the railroad manager 
attributes the safety on his line to the men at the throttle. 

The rivalry of one organization with another soon kindles 
esprit de corps. The competition of two neighboring cities invigor- 
ates their commercial organizations. The approach of an elec- 
tion sets party workers "on edge" even if there is no real issue 
between the parties. Intercollegiate contests in debating and 
athletics are valued for their production of "college spirit." When 
competing transcontinental railroads have been merged it has 
been found advisable to preserve their distinct organizations in 
order to retain the stimulus of rivalry. 

CENTRALIZATION 

In extended organization it is a problem how far the local 
body should be subordinated to the general body. History shows 
a marked drift of authority from the local toward the general. 
Thus, in the earlier religious orders, each monastery was independ- 
ent; its monks belonged to it. But the mendicant orders and all 
the younger orders had each its master-general, its provinces under 
a prior or warden, and the friars belonged not to any one house or 
province but to the whole order, and would be told off by the 
master-general to live in whatever friary or province he pleased. 

There is abundant evidence that religion tends to lose itself 
in shallows unless the local congregation is knit up with others 
into a general church. Without this steadying relation, religious 
beliefs often become eccentric, while exacting ideals sag towards 
common inclinations. In the same way a Greek-letter fraternity 
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will see its standards lost sight of if it lacks in district organization 
and a strict supervision over its local chapters. 

Owing to chance, circumstances, and faults of leaders, any local 
association for general objects is subject to vagary and fatuousness 
unless it is steadied by membership in a general organization, 
which of necessity has attained to clear-cut aims and rational 
methods. Possessing the advantages of experience, breadth of 
view, and able leaders, the general organization may well exercise 
control over the local. In the management of common affairs 
there is much to be said for the general as against the local political 
body. Too often local control sacrifices general and permanent 
interests to individual and immediate interests. Local control 
of education leaves its fate on the whole to men of less caliber 
and vision than those who determine it under state control. Local 
care of highways means less outlay on the roads of the common- 
wealth than sound economy demands. Local administration of 
forests or care of public health will generally be less enlightened 
than that of the state. Law enforcement by locally chosen officers 
permits each locality to be a law unto itself. In a word, removing 
control farther from the ordinary citizen and taxpayer is tanta- 
mount to giving the intelligent, farsighted, and public-spirited 
element in society a longer lever to work with. 

The state, too, enjoys the economy of large-scale service. The 
county has too few blind, deaf-mutes, or feeble-minded to care 
for each class in a special institution. The management of state 
charitable institutions by a single central board instead of by 
separate local boards has proven highly successful. 

On the other hand, matters which can be appreciated by 
common-sense, such as poor relief, the providing of local con- 
veniences, etc., should be left to the local community. 

Although, as we have seen, the characteristics of an organiza- 
tion flow primarily from the nature of the task, there is, neverthe- 
less, a tendency for organizations to agree in pattern. The 
principle of the dominant organization or organizations is likely 
to reappear in all the rest. Thus if, in government, the relation of 
superior to subordinate is purely authoritative, this spirit may be 
expected to prevail in family, school, church, business, industry, 
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and voluntary associations. If, on the other hand, government 
admits into this relation a consultative element, something like it 
will be found in most other organizations in society. 

We have seen that the requirements of combined effort go rather 
against the native grain. As organization comes to embrace more 
of us, certain adjustments are necessary if human beings are not 
to become painfully warped. One is ample provision for holiday 
and recreation, to allow the bent bow to straighten. Another is 
access to a variety of means of recreation. The more closely the 
individual is boxed in while at work by schedule, routine, and 
direction the wider should be bis range of choice out of working 
hours and the more scrupulously should his freedom to choose 
be respected. The more one's work conforms to plan, or pattern, 
or orders the more one's manner of life and one's disposal of leisure 
time must be relied on to nourish and to express an individuality. 
This is why that unity in moral and religious ideas and in ground 
pattern of life which has sometimes worked out quite well among 
a peasant or fisher folk is an utterly impossible and undesirable 
ideal for a people subject to the trying discipline of modern organi- 
zation. 



